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THE NATIONAL READING-ROOM. 
Srep this way, if you please, ladies and gentlemen, 
males and females, who are in the habit of abusing 
your own country, and elevating others at her 
expense. Drive your equipages, direct your cabs, or 
even walk, according to your station in life, into the 
middle of Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. Here 
I am waiting for you at the gilt-tipped gates of 
bronze, where everything is of gigantic proportions, 
down to the two guardsmen, one on each side of 
the gates, who, day by day, pay—not, I fear, a 

t ge at:the shrine of science and 
literature. Step this way; and when with me you 
have wandered over yonder edifice, confess at last 
that we have at least one institution in which we 
are not inferior to our neighbours. You think 
the outside is sombre? So it is; but sombreness is 
not inappropriate to the place. It is not intended to 
be a place of amusement; and if you have brought 
Master Tommy with a view to his diversion, I consider 
that young gentleman has been hardly dealt by. 
The prospect of a visit to the British Museum by no 
means elates my little nephews and nieces. ‘ If 
is a good boy, mamma will take him to the British 
Museum,’ is a promise seldom followed by the desired 
effect. Nor is this unnatural; if I knew a boy who, 
when at home for the holidays, so far forgot himself 
and his duties in the way of healthful play as to 
shew a morbid and precocious interest in stuffed 
animals, and fossils, and minerals, and antiquities 
and ethnography, I should look upon that youth 
as an abnormal monster. I have seen unhappy 
boys, whose uncles, highly respectable and learned 
gentlemen of clerical or scholastic appearance, have 
inveigled them on a half-holiday into the scientific 
departments, under a Jesuitical pretext of an after- 
noon’s pleasure and recreation, and subjected them to 
a torture as humiliating as it is unjustifiable. They 
have been literally put to the question: they have 
been asked the difference between Radiated, Mollus- 
cous, and Annulose animals, and have been twitted 
with the uselessness of going to school if they don’t 
know, though I declare that I didn’t know when I 
was at school. They have been scoffed at for not 
being aware that Mammalia are those properly 
behaved beasts which suckle their young them- 
selves, instead of putting them out to nurse. They 
have been expected to explain why bats are called 
Cheiroptera, and have been scolded roundly for reply 
ing, with pardonable ideas of cricket floating in 
the brain, ‘Because you hold them by the handle.’ 
They have been accused of defective biblical know- 
ledge, because they were unaware that the cony of 


Scripture is a species of the hy hyrax. They have met 
with evil looks, because they could not distinguish 
between Plantigrade and Digitigrade, and expound 
why bears have the former and dogs the latter epithet 
applied to them. They have been called upon for the 
instant etymology of Passerine, Conirostral, Megapo- 
dious, Gasteropoda, and Heterobranchiate. It has 
been demanded of them, with some apparent expecta- 
tion of an answer, what church in London has an 
imitation of the porch supported by six Caryatides 
which appears in the remains of the Athenian 
Erechtheum, and disappointment has been evinced 
at their not knowing it is St Pancras; and, to 
crown all, they have been called upon to translate 
an inscription upon a pillar from Greek or Latin, 
which not even the best scholar, unless i 
in the matter, could for the life of him decipher. 
Wherefore I say, that boy shews a natural instinct 
who shrinks from a day’s amusement at the British 
Museum; and my heart went forth to meet that 
youngster who doggedly replied to reiterated questions 
of a scientific character, that ‘he didn’t come there 
to be examined; they had one examination every 
half, and he didn’t see the fun of any more in the 
holidays.’ 

So, once more, madam, if you have brought Master 
Tommy that he may be amused, don’t be aston- 
ished if he turns sulky. But you are old enough 
(excuse the ungracious adjective) to appreciate an 
intellectual banquet; so do me the honour of taking 
my arm, and mounting this flight of steps. You 
see, we push open this glass door, and find ourselves 
in the entrance-hall. Your exclamation, madam, 
does you honour; it is magnificent; it is spacious ; 
it is lofty: its height is, I believe, one hundred and 
six feet. And that staircase upon our left is 
worthy of an emperor’s palace. How many men in 
a row could ascend them together, I never heard ; but 
these eyes have seen six ladies, in full crinoline, 
descend them without trouble or accident, and you 
may draw your own conclusions. That doorway upon 
our right, between the statues of Shakespeare by 
Roubilliac, and Sir Joseph Banks by Chantrey, leads 
to the Grenville Library, but into that we do not at 
present propose to enter: our object is the Reading- 
room. Having an order, therefore, we walk straight 
forward to the glass doors upon which are inscribed 
the words, FOR READERS ONLY; we attempt to push 
open that which has 1N upon it, but find that a person, 
who either does not know the meaning of out, which 
is plainly set forth upon the other door, or is of a 
perverse disposition, shews a violent determination to 
effect egress that way, and are therefore constrained 
to follow his example in wrong-doing, and make 
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ingress at the place for egress. And I may take this 
opportunity of observing, that in England, to signify 
a wish that people should come IN one way and go 
ovr another, is to insure non-compliance, or, at least, 
an attempt at non-compliance. Having satisfied the 
two watchful Arguses at the doors that we have an 
order, we traverse a passage containing on the left 
hand the Ladies’ Room, for leaving their bonnets, 
and on the right a place for the reception of sticks 
and umbrellas ; beside which are two swinging doors 
leading down to the—cellar, we'll say. There are 
two flights of steps down to the place, one for 
descent, and one for ascent; and that there should 
be no uncomfortable crowding at the top of the flight 
for descent is a door bearing the inscription, ‘THE 
ONLY WAY DowN ;’ and at the top of the other, a 
turnstile turning only one way. Well, would you 
believe it? I one day saw a stout Briton pushing 
at the turnstile till his veins swelled frightfully, 
trying to get down that way. I quietly pointed out 
toe him the inscription, but he only said ‘ Stuff!’ 
However, as I met him below, I am quite sure he must 
at last have given in to destiny ; but there the same 
thing occurred again. The swing-door by which you 
descend opens only inwards, and there is another 
swing-door for exit with ‘THE ONLY WAY oUT’ upon 
it. My perverse acquaintance again shewed a fierce 
determination to do what was impossible, and pushed 
vigorously at the unyielding door by which Re had 
entered. I again pointed out to him the inscription, 
but this time he said : ‘ Oh, ah! I dessay !’ and winked 
in so incredulous a manner, that I left him forthwith, 
and only hoped they would keep him in the cellar 
for a week, to teach Lim a little common sense. 

And now we will push open one of these other 
doors—that, of course, which has ovr upon it— 
our order to a third A be informed by him 

that we must not further than a certain spot which 
he points out, proceed to take in the glories of 
what you very properly, ma’am, declare to be the 
most majestic room you ever saw. It is circular, you 
observe ; and let me tell you that the diameter 
of the dome is one hundred and ny feet, less 
by two feet only than that of the Pantheon at 
Rome. If you wish to have a minute account of 
the building, you cannot do better than buy a little 
book for a penny; but I can tell you some particulars 
which will perhaps be as much as you will require. 
The room is calculated to afford accommodation for 
three hundred readers, each person having a of 
four feet three inches in length, a mahogany chair to 
sit upon, pens, ink, and blotting-paper to assist him 
in writing himself into a laughing-stock, or imperish- 
able fame, according to the bent of his genius and 
the taste of the public. Along the centre of each 
table, you observe, runs a longitudinal division, separ- 
ating the space accorded to each reader on the one 
side from that accorded to each on the other. 
Ingenuity has arranged that air may be delivered 
at the top of this screen, and that each reader may 
have on his left hand a rest for spare books, and on 
his right a hinged desk, each admitting of being 
pulled out of, and again shut into, the side of the 
partition facing him, whilst between these two con- 
veniences is a recess in which is fixed the inkstand. 
It is that desk which the attendant is continually 

ing out with its inevitable ‘ click-clack-clock ’ for 

annoyance of readers, and the equally important 
information of visitors, to whom he either says: ‘ This 
is the readin’ desk,’ or aay Se with an accom- 
panying elevation of the eyebrows, according as he 
estimates the visitor’s intelligence. Under each table 


is a tubular foot-rail, used in the winter as a foot- 
warmer. The floor is covered with kamptulicon: I 
hope you know what that is, because I do not; but 


I’ve a notion, from experience, that it has a tendency 
to draw the feet. 

twenty compartments ribs, which are 
gilded with leaf pre from unalloyed gold, the 
soffites being in ornamental patterns, and the edges 
touching the adjoining — fringed with a leaf- 
pattern scolloped edge. h compartment con- 
tains a circular-headed window, twenty-seven feet 
high, and twelve feet wide, with three panels above, 
the cen one being medallion-shaped, the whole 
bordered with gilt mouldings and lines, and the field 
of the els finished in encaustic azure blue, the 
surrounding margins being of a warm cream-colour. 
The details of the windows are treated in like 
manner—the dril panels blue; the enriched 
column and pilaster the central flowers, the 
border moulding and lines being all gilded; the 
margins cream-colour throughout. The moulded 
rim of the lantern-light, which is painted and gilded 
to ne pe is forty feet diameter. The sash is 
formed of gilt moulded ribs radiating from a central 
medallion, in which the royal monogram is alternated 
with the imperial crown.’ The results you see: 

ect light, chasteness, and simple grandeur. All 
onour to Mr Smirke, the architect; Messrs Baker 
and Fielder, the contractors; and to Messrs Haden, 
the warmers and ventilators! For the ventilation, 
though of course not sufficient for the descendants of 
the horse-leech’s daughter, is, under the circum- 
stances, wonderfully : ‘the roof is formed into 
two separate spherical and concentric air-chambers, 
extending over the whole surface; one between the 
covering and brick vaulting, the object bei 
the equalisation of temperature during extremes 
heat and cold out of doors; the other chamber, 
between the brick vaulting and the internal visible 
surface, being intended to carry off the vitiated air 
apertures in soffites e windows, 
partly by others at the top of the dome, the bad 
air gh outlets provided around the 
lantern.’ oreover, ‘the supply of fresh air is 
obtained from a shaft sixty feet high, built on the 
north side of the north wing. . . . . The air-channels 
are of sufficient capacity to admit a supply of fresh 
air for five hun persons at the rate of ten cubic 
feet per minute, and at a velocity not exceeding 10 
foot per second. For summer ventilation, steam- 
pipes, placed at the summit of the roofs and dome, 
will be heated, and extract the foul air when the 
external and internal temperature is unfavourable for 
the om goed And now, you will allow, I Le that 
Eng has not been so very far behind other 
nations in providing healthful accommodation for her 
public 

As I am a reader, I can get the Blue-book Re- 
port on the old reading-room, and you will then see 
what a different state of things exists now. Read 
answer 6208: ‘I would observe that nothing can 
equal the dirt of the reading-room. There is a 
flea generated in that room that is larger than 
any to be found elsewhere except in the a 
rooms of workhouses.’ But now, what could loo 
cleaner than this noble room? As for fleas, I have 
never seen the iest scion of the race; but—— 
What means that start and that exclamation? Ah, 
it is the old horrid sound: I am sorry to say, ma’am, 
it is only too common. It is a prevalent belief that 
to have studied ingenuous arts faithfully completely 
softens brutal habits; but here—one must use plain 
language in the case—men sniff, and clear their 
throats in a manner calculated to make your hair 
stand on end. No paltry snivel, in a schoolboyish 
pocket-handkerchiefless sort of = (though that is 
distressing enough), but a good, long, protracted, 
determined, un isi : 


promising sniff: no short cleari 
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perpe- 
trator of the awful deed, not unfrequently looks 
round with an air of pride and tri , a8 much as 
to say: ‘You couldn’t make such a exhibition 
of yourself that if An ej ion 
from me in the y of the moment once ly 
struck an exhibiter as not unreasonable, ~aeer in 
hopes that he would consider the matter at his leisure ; 
but the next day the performance was The 
quution arises, what manner of man fre- 
ts the reading-room? Well, I can’t say; but 
what I h a policeman tell a visitor, the 
‘force’ has no very high opinion of the ‘readers.’ 
couldn’t avoid overhearing the conversation, as the 
conversers stood close to my seat, and interrupted my 
work. It was to this effect: 

V. What sort of persons come here ? 

P. Hum! caanllll lot. They ain’t o’ much account, 
T don’t think. 

V. Gentlemen, I suppose ? 

P. Well, mostly paw gen’l’men, I should say: paw 
let, seemin’ly. 

V. In ! 

P. Ab! and then there’s a many furriners. 

V. Foreigners ? 

P. Ah! réfuges or somethink 0’ that [refugecs, 
possibly. ] 

Such is the ‘ ’ view, ma’am, of those who 
come here to For my own part, I can honestly 
state, that though I am ‘paw’ (a melancholy fact, for 
which I hold the world responsible), I am not a 
‘refuge,’ or any kind of charitable institution. 
let us see what our friend the Blue-book says upon 
the subject; let us read answer 4397: ‘I believe there 
are several persons in a state of imbecility who come 
to read in the British Museum. .... I remember 
blow his nose very 


his friends.’ And answer 6213: ‘There is a person 
who frequents the reading-room who is a source of 

ce to many of the readers. I am told that he is 
an idiot, and that he is sent there by his friends.’ 
This, however, applies, you know, to the old reading- 
room; I can’t say that now-a-days any one looks 
much more imbecile than another, or than studious 
persons in general. But my observation is, that 


jerkiness of motion, and other 
to be mistaken for imbecility. ou ask what the 
a usually come to read. Again referring to our 

come to novels ; pro @ consi or- 
tion of the readers.’ So I think 


warn them 


out’ their lessons, and for that purpose, with all the 
ingenuous modesty of youth, a iate the best 
lexicons, and debase their minds with the most 
literal ‘cribs ;’ occasionally meeting in parties of three 
to discuss a late examination in me, ber tone of voice, 
which proves how great is their considerateness, good- 
ing, and attention to the civil hint upon the 
ety is given them on admission, to the effect 
‘it is u i i 


to recommend silence in a place 
devoted to study.’ Peshape the composer of the hint 


was a wag, and felt how very y—simpl 
waste of time, indeed—would be any attempt to extract 
propriety from any youthful Briton. 
nd herein I am reminded of another circumstance 

which I can hardly call a grievance, because I like it : 
it is to me as ‘amor’ is represented to be by the 
to wit, ‘et melle et felle fecundissimus ;’ it delights my 
eyes, makes me utterly regardless of bread cheese, 
and such coarse matters, and the consequence is, that 
when the bell warns me that I must leave the Museum, 
I find I have done very little work, and what I 
have done is all wrong, and must be done over again. 
Need I be more explicit, ma’am? Need I point out 
to you that the two seats marked ‘FoR LADIES ONLY,’ 
do not afford sufficient accommodation for all the 
fair worshippers of Minerva? They are consequently 
forced, ma’am, actually forced to sit about amongst 
the rougher sex; and the consequence, so far as I am 
concerned, is false quantities, misspelling, mistransla- 
tion, and wrong references. I am ing a work 
for the assistance of scholars, in whic accuracy of 
reference, &c., is of prime importance; but at the 
whisk of silk and the rustle of muslin my faculties 
go from me. For you will have noticed that a great 
many of the ladies are young and good-looking withal, 
nor are their stockings blue, but charmingly white, 
like their hands, while their eyes are for the most 
part mY y and the lashes thereof long and 
silky. ow, St Anthony might have worked in 
the presence of es long and silky, but I am 

‘ou please: there are a young gentleman and a young 
lady studying a great black-letter folio together; 
see how they bend over to look at some puzzli 
word, and take one another’s opinion about it wi 
many ‘nods and becks and wreathed smiles;’ is that 


But | fair towards a sensitive man? When I have a diffi- 


culty, I’ve nothing to refer to but a frowning m 

old dictionary. e trustees are said to be a kin 
considerate set of gentlemen, so I think I shall repre- 
sent my case to them; they might supply me also 
with a ‘ reference’ in a blue bonnet and white flowers, 
tohelp me over my difficulties, but at present I labour 
under a disadvantage ; I certainly 


Sit and see her all the while 
Softly speak and sweetly smile ; 


but I don’t hear a syllable, and the words of wisdom, 
no doubt, which she utters are of not the least service 
tome. If you ask me what the young ladies come to 
read principally, my own opinion is, that they are for 
the most part engaged upon heavy works relating to 
natural, moral, and experimental philosophy ; but I 
have heard it more than once declared, that they come 
to copy music (and I must allow the attitude in copy- 
ing music is by no means ful), to learn 
elements of Italian (and I have seen before them books 
looking very like ‘elementary lessons’ in something 
or other), to write letters (and certainly it is a very 
nice place for writing letters, — ask o_ whom 
are writing to), to eat strawberries (but this I 
idle to be a calumny, as I — saw more than rd 
oung lady and one young gentleman pursui t 
somes of shedy together out of the same basket}, and 
a friend of mine he was 
looking for a volume of Doddridge’s Rise a rogress, 
he om a fair damsel putting up a novel called 
Roderick Random. I merely mention this as a fact, 
and as it was told to me; for my own part, it is 
unnecessary I hope for me to say that I know — 
personally about Roderick Ri m, but I don’t thin’ 
my friend, (as I told him) was likely to find Doddridge’s 


great work where he was looking for it. 

And now I should like to ask a few questions. 
Why shouldn’t a man put back any he has 
taken down when he has done with it? Why 
shouldn’t le make ready to turn out when the 


bell rings y shouldn’t persons preserve 


contes' or passage through the bronchial DES : 
no noiseless riddance of an obstacle on the part 
of a gentleman suffering from illness, but—O 
heavens!—a scraping of boots upon the kamptulicon 
| 
I was informed he was a mad person sent there b 
| ious habits, not accompanied by grea’ 
| of Ys exercise, have a tendency to produce 
wildness of contortion of feature, of 
observe from that notice, many persons hac 
the conscience to come here to read newspapers, inso- 
much that the librarian has found it necessary to 
| MEME against it; then several evidently come 
to compile directories and trace pedigrees in the 
| Peerage and Landed parses | books; young gentlemen, 
| too, from scholastic establishments come to ‘make 
| | 
| 
| | 
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when they are civilly requested to do so? Why 
shouldn’t they put the cai back in their 
~— when they are earnestly entreated to per- 
‘orm that not very difficult feat? And why should 
anybody sit at one compartment, put his hat in 
another, and his gloves and pocket-handkerchief (if 
he has one) in another? The answer to the first 
question is obviously that if he did, he wouldn’t give 


the attendants as much trouble as possible ; he would | idea 


make it probable that other people might see the 
book of reference which he used only for five or ten 
minutes, and then left in his place unused for five 
or six hours, whilst other anxious inquirers were 
searching for it, and being continually informed 
it was ‘in hand;’ and, principally, he might inad- 
vertently do somebody a great kindness: to the 
second, it may be answered that it would be giving 
the employés an opportunity of leaving at the time at 
which they ought to leave: to the third, that it is 
against human nature: to the fourth, that they 
wouldn’t get any particular by it: and to the 
fifth, that there is a place under the desk on purpose 
for hats; and that not using this, but adopting 
their own ingenious m he they put two other persons 
to the inconvenience of requesting them to move their 
property, and subject themselves to the annoyance of 

ing interrupted in their studies. Nor let it be sup- 
that these hat-in-the-wrong-place-depositors 
will remove it simply because you go and sit down at 
the compartment where it has no business; far from 
it. It is not enough to say significantly : ‘ Is this your 
hat, sir?’—the proprietor will answer ‘ Yes,’ with a 
smile, as though you were going to — our 
admiration of it, and ask him who was the er; 
and it is not until you ask to be allowed to remove 
it, or make a show of depositing two or three heavy 
folios on the top of it, that he withdraws it, in the 
first instance, sulkily ; in the second, with wonderful 
learity. 


MYSELF AND MY RELATIVES. 
CHAPTER XXIL 


ROSA. 


Wuen the morrow came, I felt rather better than on 
the night before. It was necessary to be energetic 
and faint not. At eighteen, people still feel a buoy- 
ancy and hope in the midst of heavy misfortunes, and 
I was one of those who do not like to sink without 
oa an effort to swim. I had drowned a good 
deal of grief in tears before the morning dawned, and 
I felt relieved by this weeping. The house was cold 
and cheerless when I up. My mother was only 
lighting the kitchen-fire; the window-panes were 
incrusted with ice, and a clear blue sky hung over- 
head. My first inquiries were for Rosa. She had slept 
quietly all night, and was slumbering still; therefore, 

was not to disturb her. My next observation was 
to the effect that we must get a servant. 

* How am I to pay for one?’ asked mamma, as she 
gpl coals round the kettle she had just placed on 

te. 


‘Never mind how,’ said 1; ‘but we shall get one. 
Any little girl would do for us now, just to save you 
from such work,’ 

shook her head. ‘No, no; I shall have no 
servant until I have money to pay for one,’ she said, 
sweeping the hearth slowly. 

‘Is Mr Horne at home?’ I asked after a 

‘No, he has gone somewhere for his health,’ replied 
mamma, now preparing to lay the breakfast things on 
the kitchen-table. I longed to do something to assist 
her, but my hands seemed very powerless; I had 
quite forgotten the way to take part in these homely 
affairs; so I could only stand at the fire, looking on, 
and wondering how it was possible for me to have 

the aspect of my home so completely as I 


had done in the of a few months. I had always, 
while at Ripworth, entertained the impression that I 
had lived at Weston Cricket in a cottage of humble 
aspect, but I now gazed upon it in amazement and 
dismay. Everything I saw looked strange: the 
narrow from the hall-door, the low ceilings, 
the poy and smaller windows, were as unfami- 
liar objects as if I had never seen them before. One 
idea came into my head unbidden: I wondered what 
Curzon Goad would think if he saw my home—this 
little cottage, scarcely fit for a gate-lodge at a minor 
entrance of a gentleman’s demesne. 

‘What are you thinking of, Jessie?’ said mamina, 
who had been watching me for some moments. 

I blushed as I replied : ‘Oh, of many things, mamma.’ 

‘You have come back without leaving your heart 
behind you, I suppose,’ said mamma, who was now 
pouring hot water into the tea-pot. 

I could not reply, or meet my mother’s grave eye ; 
indeed, I felt to leave the kitchen, on pretence of 
run the house, to see its old nooks; 
and then I thought I would read over Curzon Goad’s 
letter, which I in my pocket. Mamma’s voice 
calling me to breakfast, roused me from my dreams; 
I hastily thrust the letter into my bosom, and ran to 
the kitchen. 

‘Well, did you look over your old haunts?’ asked 
mamma, who was buttering some toast for me. 

‘No, not yet.’ 

‘And what were you doing so long in the cold?’ 

A piece of bread fell from my at that moment, 
and I stooped to pick it up. 

‘What is that you have dropped, Jessie?’ asked 
mamma, as she espied something white on the floor. 
It was my letter, which had fallen to the ground. 

‘Oh, a letter,’ I replied, hastily picking it up. If I 
had been a little more cool about the affair, it might 
have passed off unnoticed ; but I knew mamma’s eye 
was upon my face, though I dared not meet her 
glance : my cheeks were burning—altogether, I was 

infully embarrassed. Mamma said nothing more, 
and we ate our breakfast in a silent, stupid way. An 
one who has dealt at all in mysteries and pats | 
ments can comprehend how vain it often is to try to 
baffle suspicion. What an infinite degree of trouble 
it saves when we go straight forward in our path of 
life, with open heart, amongst our friends—fearless of 
confessing the truth, hidi ‘i nothing, dreading no 
watchful eye. A rap at the door roused us from our 
meditations. It was the Webbs’ servant, who had 
brought a letter and newspaper from the post, because 
she knew Rachel was gone, and we had no one to 
send out on anerrand. ‘And here’s a present of a 

ir of fowls for Miss Rosa,’ she added, handing in a 

et containing two plump chickens, y pre- 
pared for cooking. ‘And the mistress says, ma'am, 
she’ll send over Bond till you get a servant 
of your own.’ 
was going to decline this offer, when I ran 
out, and in a whisper implored her to accept it; and 
then she said she would feel obliged if Mrs Webb 
would send over Maggy when she could be spared. 
The letter was not a welcome one-—merely a request 
for immediate payment from the baker—the news- 
paper was a Morning Chronicle, which mamma had 
en in for the opened it, and 
began oem | it while I sat at the 
* Wha 


‘Nothing particular: only Curzon Goad has 
ms to an infantry corps. I 
daresay he was obli to leave his regiment for 


‘ Ah, we ought not to be so ready to imagine evil,’ 
said I, while my heart beat. ’ 

‘I am not read t igee evil; I only judge of 
people by what I hear of them,’ said mamma, rustling 
the paper as she turned to another page. ‘The regi- 
ment he has now gone into is engaged in the Indian 
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| | some misdemeanour, or for debt. 
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war. I hope he will get some hard work, to make up 
for his idle, dreadful life formerly. Wretched young 
man—— There, will you have the ? and mamma 
it tome. When she was not looking, I turned 
look at the small spot containing the gazette. 
There it was truly : ‘——— Dragoons, Lieutenant John 
de Trafford from ——- Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice 
Goad, ex. ;’ and then again: ‘—— Foot, Lieutenant 
Curzon Goad from —— Dragoons, to be Lieutenant, 
vice De Trafford, who exchanges.’ I gazed. long at 
those announcements till the small t seemed to 
quiver, while a yellow hue, like the of sunshine, 
was over the paper. India! Far-off land of the 
cinnamon and clove—land of the stately palm and 
lofty banyan-tree—land of birds decked in feathers 
of purple and gold—of the jungle where tigers 
crouch—of mountains towering to scorghing skies— 
land of the Brahman’s pagoda and hideous heathen 
idol. Oh, far-off land, where the — sun gleams 
on rice-plains and fruitful valleys—where it shines on 
the gorgeous dwelling of the wealthy European and 
the half-naked body of the degraded Hindu! India! 
I felt a strange emotion, a feeling as if I was 
oppressed, chained, smothering; but it passed off 
ually, and 1 went to see if Rosa was awake. 

he was. 

‘I fancied it was a dream, Jessie, that you had 
come home,’ she said, as I stooped to kiss her. 

-‘*No, it is quite real, Rosa. Here I am in flesh 
and blood. And how are you?’ 

‘Oh, very well. Put up the curtains, and take care 
ou don’t touch the geraniums. I am afraid this 
frost will kill them. You may place the flower-pots 
in the window.’ 

I did as I was desired, while I thought of the per- 
fumed oleander of far-distant jungles, and the sweet- 
scented baubool in a land where t or snow never 


‘What did she say ?’ 

A shade passed over Rosa’s face. 

‘She asked me, if I was in heaven, to intercede for 
her; and I laughed, and said I would if I could. 
And then she said: “ Well, you may soon be there, 
and remember your promise.”’ 

There was a silence of some minutes in the little 
chamber, during which a bright-eyed robin-red- 
breast peered through the window. 

‘Ah! there is poor old robin,’ said Rosa. ‘Mamma 
feeds it every day since I got ill; but, I — 
she‘forgot it to-day. Go, Jessie, for some crumbs.’ 

I sprinkled some morsels of bread on the window- 
sill, as desired, while the bird watched me from the 
neighbouring tree he had flown to. Soon it was 
hopping among the crumbs, while I returned to my 
seat at the bedside. Rosa then told me how Anna 
used latterly to walk out very much alone, and remain 
away till it was quite dusk, and how she disappeared 
one day altogether, having taken nothing But the 
clothes she wore. Mr Huntley left Weston Cricket 
the same day in a fly hired from Farmley, but the 
man who drove him said he was alone. However, Mr 
Webb considered he was probably bribed to say that. 
I did not leave Rosa till I h the voice of y 
Bond in the kitchen, and then, after some hesitation, 
I went to meet the girl. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 
MAGGY BOND, 

Maggy was a clean-looking tidy girl, with a broad, 
red, shining face, a well-built figure, and an air of fine 
health and good-humour. I ost envied her, as I 
looked at her strong frame and cheerful countenance. 
She saluted me with a friendly smile, and then glanced 
round the bare kitchen, to see what might be done 


whitened the plains. We then had a quiet talk | first. 


about what had happened at home while I was at 
Ripworth. 

‘T used to work in the garden,’ said Rosa; ‘and 
mamma bought me a new spade and hoe. I planned 
some new beds that you will see when you go out. I 
am afraid everything looks wild now, for I have not 
been out since Christmas.’ 

‘Since Christmas! Why, that is nearly three 
months ago 

‘Yes; but I was not able to go out ; indeed, I have 
been in bed nearly all that time.’ 

‘And how did you first ¢atch cold ?’ 

‘Ido not know; but Anna said it was because we 
had such bad fires; but you know mamma had no 
money to buy much of anything ; and she used to say 
it would be better to do without coals than bread.’ 

‘And how did you spend Christmas with Edward 
and Bobby ?’ 

‘Oh, Edward used to be often very gloomy, and 
wished you were at home. He used to walk up and 
down the garden-walks to warm himself when it was 
not snowing; for he would not go into the kitchen 
like the rest of us to sit at the fire there ; and he lay 
in bed half the day reading the novels Anna got from 
Farmley. Mamma sometimes did not know what to 
do with him, he was in such low spirits.’ 

‘ And how did Bobby employ himself?’ 

‘He was generally over at Thorn Grange with the 
Webbs, shooting; but on wet days he would sit all 
day in the kitchen, telling stories to Betsy and 
Rachel.’ 

Miserable as I felt, I could scarcely repress a 
smile as I pictured to myself the sort of holidays my 
brothers spent at home. 

‘And were you ill when Anna went away?’ I 
asked. 

‘Yes; I remember her coming to me the night 
before she left us, and she kissed me in my bed.’ 

‘ And did she say anything?’ 

‘She talked strangely ; not like herself.’ 


‘You want coals, ma’am,’ she said after a survey of 
the coal-vault. ‘Is there any one who could go for 
them to Farmley ?’ 

‘No,’ replied mamma in a faint voice. ‘I do not 
intend to send for them to-day.’ 

‘Then I had best run over to the mistress, and get 
some,’ pursued Maggy. 

‘Yes, do, if you please,’ said I quickly, for I saw 
mamma did not know what to say. ‘Tell Mrs Webb 
we will feel obliged if she will lend us some.’ 

The girl was off upon her errand in a twinkling; 
and mamma looked despairingly at me as she asked 
how we should be able to pay the coals back. 

‘We must have fires, mamma,’ said I in a deter- 
mined tone; ‘and there is another proposal I wish to 
make to you—we must send for Dr Lam , 

As mamma’s eye caught mine, I saw it shrink from 
my glance at this sentence, but she made no reply 
while I continued: ‘ Were we to beg the money on the 
ee to pay him, he must come.’ 

y mother’s thin hands were clasped, her gaze fixed 
upon the ground. ‘1 wish he had been sent for before,’ 
she said, raising her éyes to my face with a dark intense 
look that made me tremble. I walked silently for a few 
minutes up and down the kitchen, till the back-door 
opened, and a rough voice was heard demanding 
where the coals were to go. A man had brought up 
a wheel-barrowful from ‘thorn Grange, and was now 
standing with shaggy appearance peeping —— the 
door. Mamma pointed to the coal-vault, and then 
came the wheel-barrow, which was overturned with a 
crashing noise within the dark cavern. Maggy soon 
entered, smiling, and scarlet with the frosty air. It 
did me good to see her setting about her business 
with the skill of a ised hand. She first built up 
the tire expeditiously, and then drew out sundry pots 
and saucepans to scour them. As I watched her, I 


felt how useless I was myself. 
‘Had I been brought up as a servant-maid, I should 
be happier than I am now.’ 
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I thought had kitchen, I was 
standing thou, beside the dresser, when Maggy 
damanied if I would not take a seat. 

‘Have you been long at service?’ I asked, sitting 


wn. 

‘Not very long there. I’m only four months at 
Thorn G ; but I was hired in other farmhouses 
afore that. ple never have had to go to service, 
only my father died when I was quite small ; and at 
last, my mother had to give up our own little farm. 
O miss, if you saw what a nice cottage we had! I 
and my sisters had such a nice garden and flowers ; 
and we hadn’t anything to do but just what we chose 
all day long, till bad times came, and then my mother 
just told our landlord, Mr Newdegate, that we must 
give up the entirely.’ 

‘Mr Newdegate ?’ repeated I. 

‘Yes, ma’am, Newdegate was his name; a small 
little gentleman, very old and wrinkled, wonderful to 
look at; and a gentleman he was. People 
= miss, he wasn’t quite right in his senses.’ 

* Where did he live ? 

‘Down at his property, called the Shadows, in 
——-shire ; but he left it soon after we gave up our 
farm. He took a dislike to it all of a sudden about 
five years ago, and went to live, I believe, in another 
county altogether—I forget where. I remember him 
once saying to my mother, that the gentleman that 
was to come into his fortune at his death was almost 
as poor as we were ourselves.’ 

‘Had he a grand-nephew?’ I asked with some 
interest. 

‘Yes, ma’am, a lovely boy, Mr Curzon Goad. Oh, 
he’s a beautiful young gentleman now, six feet high, 
in the army! Did you know him, ma'am ?’ 

‘Yes, he was often at my uncle’s house. And was 
he not to be Mr Newdegate’s heir ?’ 

*No, ma’am. The old gentleman said Mr Goad 
wasn’t to have it all. The Shadows in partickler 
was to go to somebod else. But, as I said afore, 
—— didn’t think Mr Newdegate quite right-witted. 

was awful miserly ; and he couldn’t bear pride ; 
he used to say proud people deserved to starve ; and I 


believe he sent Master away to be educated in 
some very homely place, that he mightn’t get airs 
when he was a boy.’ 


‘Was Mr Goad often at the Shadows ?’ 

* Well, not often, miss; but when he did come, he 
was a great favourite with everybody. Ah, he was 
a nice young gentleman !’ 

‘Did you ever hear who the gentleman was that 
Mr Newdegate intended to leave his property to ?’ 

‘Well, I didn’t, miss. Mr Newdegate never said 
Did ye him 

‘Did you ever hear him speak of a Mr Legrand ?’ 

*O dear, yes, miss. Mr nd, a pom. yee 

leman, was very often at the Shadows. No 
ed him there, for he’d make Mr Newdegate doa 
great many strange things against the tenants ; for no 
matter how odd the old gentleman was, he wouldn’t 
be cruel or unreasonable unless pit up to it by some- 
He got the old agent turned off, I believe, and 
a new one in his place, that everybody hated.’ 

‘Was that Mr Huntley ?’ 

‘I think that was his name, but I forget ; anyway, 
he and Mr Legrand had everything their own way. 
People “g Mr Newdegate was afraid of his life 
Well, Mr Le legate 

‘We r d has all Mr Newd 's 

rty now,’ sid 

‘And is the old gentleman dead?’ asked Maggy, 
pausing in the scrubbing of a table. 

* Yes, he died some months ago.’ 

‘Poor old gentleman, exclaimed the girl. * And 
maybe he died without a friend near him! 

or some time we were both silent; and then she 
told me the story of her own troubles: how she and 
her sisters had gone to work at a cotton-factory, and 


y | listen at 


one sister died from the change of air in the dark 
town where they were obliged to dwell; and how 
mother soon died too ; then i 


‘And how did you support her and yourself?’ I 


‘ By needle-work. I couldn’t do much in the day- 
worker.’ 

‘But you must have wanted sleep ?” 

‘Oh, it was little I required, miss; an hour or two 
made me quite fresh, for I was strong and healthy, 
not like sister Lucy.’ 

did you go on in that way?’ 

‘For nearly years. And Lucy got weaker 
and weaker, till at last she couldn’t stir — = she 
was lifted from one place to another, and I alway 
to keep near her for fear she’d fall. Poor thing, 
was sorely tried. People said it was well for me 
when she died, but God knows I felt lonely enough 
when she was gone !’ 

Tears trembled in the clear blue eyes of the girl, 
but they vanished in a moment ; and she was busy 
again at her ing. 

‘Is it time to get the dinner ready, miss?’ she 
asked. 

‘I don’t know,’ said I, not aware whether there 
might be anything in the house for dinner except the 
chickens Mrs Webb had sent us. I appealed to mamma 
on the subject, and discovered that there were some 
mutton-chops in the pantry; but as the butcher had 
refused to supply us with any more meat till his bill 
was paid, it was a doubtful question how we were to 
procure materials for dinners in future. For the 
remainder of the day I sat with Rosa, and mamma 
retired to bed to some sl Before night, Mrs 
Webb sent us word that we might keep Maggy Bond 
in the house al er till we could get a servant to 
suit us; and I felt great comfort from this arrange- 
ment, as the girl’s mt energy and good- 
humour see to support me. I sat up that night 
through the long hours of that weary watching I 
never saw her eye grow dim, or lose its cheerful beam. 
The next day was Sunday, and she was as active as ever 
doing her kitchen-work and arranging rooms, while 
I felt shivering and nervous. None of us went to 
church. I heard the bell ringing clear on the frosty 
air, and its peal struck sorrowfully on my heart. 
There was nothing to me of hope in its measured 
tones ; they seemed rather to remind me of graves, 
and the burial of the dead. At mamma’s request, 
I lay down to rest early in the day, and did not rise 
till evening. It was quite dark when I awoke after a 
long sleep: I went to the parlour, and stopped to 
’s door, to find out if she were stirring. 
I heard some one talking—it was Maggy Bond— 
and these words fell upon my ear: ‘And then, 
Miss Rosa, Christ tells us that all those that trust 
in him will surely be saved. It is never too late on 
this side the grave to ask for mercy; but every 
moment is precious, lest death come and snatch us 
away unpre 

‘ Well, go on reading, Maggy,’ said Rosa’s light airy 
little voice. 

And then I heard Maggy Bond slowly reading the 
Bible. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 


A VERY DARK CHAPTER. 


On Monday, Dr Lampton was sent for to Farmley 
by a messenger of the Webbs, who was going there for 
ies, and in the evening he made his appearance 
at the c had not seen him since he attended 
my father, and he now met me with an empressement 
that I felt inclined to shrink from. His manner 
was kind and gentle: he looked at Rosa with a 
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countenance shaded for some seconds by a doubtful 


expression. 
to parlour. ‘Why was I 
not sent for before ?’ 


‘My mother did not consider her illness serious,’ I | thing 


replied ; ‘and it was I who persuaded her to send for 
you on my return home.’ 

‘You have been away, then?’ 

* Yes ; for some months.’ - 

‘And then you observed your sister’s danger, and 
sent for me ?’ 

* Yes ; I thought her very weak indeed.’ 

‘It was a pity you did not return home sooner.’ 

We were silent for some minutes. My eyes rested 
on the floor, but I knew the doctor’s was fastened 
on my face. I dared not question him more icu- 
larly as to the patient’s case, and he tutmed the con- 
versation upon general topics, speaking cheerfully as 
if to divert my mind. On rising to go away, he paused 
for some moments without speaking: then he said : 
‘Miss Keppleton, I hope your mother will call upon 
my services as those of a friend when she needs them. 
I feel much interest in her family ; and if she will 
permit me to visit your sister as a friend, I will consider 
it a favour.’ 

I hardly knew how to reply ; I murmured something 
about his being too kind, our unwillingness to tres- 
pass so much on his time, &c. ; but he persisted in his 
offer, leaving us clearly to understand that he was to 
give us his assistance and advice gratis. This was 
much pan in our present distress, and humbled as 
I was, [ could not help feeling most thankful. We now 
had to turn our attention to what was to be done 


often provided us with materials for dinner; some- 


presents from Thorn of fresh eggs, large cakes 
sweet new butter. Once 
our neighbours killed a sheep, and then we were 
sent a large piece of the mutton. These are homely 
details, reader, but they were of great importance to 
us at that time. Mrs Webb’s presents always came to 
us in a very delicate way, yet we could not live long 
on the bounty of our friends, and poor mamma’s per- 
ity only grew greater every day. In the midst of 
despondency, Rosa grew thinner and brighter- 
eyed as time wore on; and regularly, at two o'clock 
each afternoon, Dr Lampton’s gig sto at our 
door. As I struggled on hourly trials, the 
recollection of Curzon Goad was very often upper- 
most in my thoughts. The more I dwelt upon the 
pest, the more convinced I felt that report migh t have 
lied him in laying deeds to his charge which he had 
probably never been guilty of. There must be some 
mistake—some false tation. As the shadows 
of dusky clouds obscure the moon’s surface for a time, 
and then pass off, leaving it bright as before, so were 
the dark upon his 
mo steadily o ‘ore my eyes. Something like 
cameay that I had cherished of him in boyhood 
was my recollection of him now, unmingled with 
selfish thoughts—a feeling of pity and interest. He 
was going to India to battle: he might soon be among 
the dead upon some arid plain ; he might never more 
return to his native land. I searched the newspaper 
morning to find out if he had embarked for 

the Hast, feeling at the same time that I was impru- 
dent to dwell upon such feelings. What a busy brain 


I had then : at one time pi to me a ship on the 


arched-roofed vehicles crossing eastern deserts; and 
then again conjuring up visions of desolation at home— 
starvation staring us in the | 
down, perhaps, to any menial em ent by whi 
ng ; and, worse all, a some- 
ing that I dared not dwell upon—a freshly made 
grave in the churchyard, where the owl and the bat 
would shriek on moonless nights. The ground became 
no lon; ice-bound, the frost di and we 
were able to do with less fire than before. 
was most economical, and gifts still almost y 
arrived from Thorn Grange. However, we had wants 
that could not be supplied by the Webbs—a hundred 
trifling domestic necessaries that must be 
Candles were our most expensive articles, for all 
through the night they had to be burned in my sister’s 
room. The money T had brought home was soon 
exhausted in buying them, and I was wondering what 
I should do to procure more, when M came to 
me with a ten-pound note, which she said had been 
iven to her for me, and I was to pay it back when 
got the money. 

‘But who gave it, Maggy?’ I asked in surprise, 

‘I am not to tell, miss.’ 

‘Then I cannot take it.’ 

Maggy’s face fell. 

‘You may take it, miss, for the person that gave it 
has plenty more ; besides, it’s only a loan.’ 

I concluded that Mrs Webb had sent the money, 
and that she might have pel reason for not gs 
ing the fact openly, so it gladly enou, 
told mamma ai Mrs Webb had lent us ten pounds, 
but that we were not to pretend to know who gave it. 
This money acted, of course, like magic; numerous 
necessaries were purchased on the spot, and mamma’s 
energies were renewed. I had now more time than 
before to devote to my little sister. M Bond and 
her constant but took by 

ar the most active part in nursing, often carrying 
the poor child in her strong arms up and down the 
yr when she was restless, and wanted variety. 

kind girl, thorough Christian, I never can fo 
your conduct at that trying time ; you were i a 
humble follower of 

Is there not something in spring i 
when the daylight lingers long in the sky, and the 
chirping of wild birds fills the air? I never sit in the 
window looking out upon a country scene, while the 
dreamy twitter of the thrush and black-bird is in my 
ear, and the trees are rustling > & oa 
wind, that I do not feel melancholy. I often 
at this period through the garden and round our little 
lawn, when the young leaves were just expanding, 
and the hedges looking green; and from the distant 
fields I d hear the whistling of the labourers 
returning from their work, mingling with many rural 
sounds which I had been familiar with from child- 
hood. Everything filled me with ine ible sad- 
ness, and the shadow of that time often over 
me still, when the spring comes round. Why do I 
linger over the task I have to fulfil? Why not h 
on bravely? Mr Horne was away from the how | 
still, and a stranger had taken his place: we had no 
friend but Dr Lampton, and our humble neighbours. 
Maggy Bond was the only person who spoke of death 
and eternity to my beloved sister, and now gradually, 
under her influence, the dear child was learning to 
regard the darkness of the grave without a shudder. 
The hope of recovery had long buoyed her up, and she 
spoke of her garden and flowers with apparently full 
belief that she would be able in summer to attend to 
them; but by d the truth dawned upon her, 


and she felt convinced that the world was to be her 
abiding- no more. One night——- But, no; I 
cannot describe it. Reader, be satisfied: her young 
spirit passed away from earth; the hour came when 
I felt that I had no sister. And there, in my closet- 
room of old, where I had dreamed many a golden 


| 
about procuring our daily food, as butcher and baker | 
had refused to give further credit. Maggy was of 
great assistance in various dilemmas. It was vain to 
try to conceal our embarrassments from her, for the 
door was almost daily beset by memes my coming 
| with bills, while rude remarks frequently fell from 
them. So without comment, 
times it should be a pair of wild-fowl that Mr 
Webb shot on the moor; and occasionally we got 
XUM 
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dream, 

death, with the Sy ee flapping through the 
open window, and the bright sun shining in, and the 
robin-redbreast hopping on the window-sill, and the 


carol of birds and the lowing of cattle sounding far | i 


over the land. There she lay ; and by her side I knelt, 
and ed for forgiveness for my many sins, and for 
the follies that had. led to off 

life in its early spring. O my sister! 
been 


WHAT IS THE GOOD OF HISTORY? 
History is professedly the record of the experience of 
nations; and experience, we all know, is a teacher. 
Unfortunately, while teaching is easy, learning is 
difficult. We might profit every day of our lives by 

; but how few do so! Not less is the 
inaptitude shewn by nations in taking up the lessons 
of the Historic Muse. It cannot be said that we, in 
general, read history with a view to such profit. We 
read it for the interesting pictures it gives of the men 
and things of the past; and the more that it studies 
to please this esthetic taste, the more successful it is. 
As for ‘ philosophy teaching by examples ’—we should 
like to know from Mr Mudie how many copies of a 
history purely on that principle he would order from 
the publishers, and how soon he would be advertising 
them at a third part of the original price. 

And yet there is such a thing as profiting by 
historical experience. In our Revolution, we profited 
—. experience of the Civil War. We saw that to 

the king and establish a republic would be 
attended with no good. So we allowed the infatuated 
monarch to go away, and, putting another in his place, 
with the best pretensions that were to be had, strove 
to keep all things externally as unchanged as possible ; 
a policy which proved successful. Interference with 
the course of political ¢ in France in 1793 
having been attended with disastrous consequences, 
we sebained from interfering in any of the subsequent 
revolutions of that country, and so escaped trouble. 
Non-intervention, as an acknowl principle, 
stands upon the historic experience of the last age, 
and it is a vast point gained for mankind. 

The sad failure of our efforts, eighty years ago, to 
subjugate the American colonies, was a lesson not 
thrown away upon us. We now see that, where a 
people spreading over a country are resolute 
in resistance, it is very difficult to overcome them. 
We, moreover, suspect that, if com to an un- 
willing adherence, they are not likely to be good 
profitable to us as a distinct and independent nation, 
as under our thraldom. 

ingly, it is very gene elt in land 
that, if Canada or Australis shew 
inclination for independence, the best policy would be 
to let them go. Should the time come for a practical 
trying of the question, the resolution taken by 
England would shew whether we had fully profited 
by the experience of 1776 or not. 

While our own experience is calculated to have 
some effect with us, it unfortunately hap 
the cheaper benefit which we may derive Soe 
of others—aliena pericula—is usually all but imper- 
‘ceptible. If Austria could see our case, she would 
quit her Lombardo-Venetian provinces, as more 
‘calculated to do her harm than good. It must be 
.admitted, however, that differences in cases may 
make the ication of a precedent difficult. Con- 
siderations of strategy, or something else, may make 
it appear better to enforce a bad connection, or to 
attempt to do so, than to cut it adrift. There may 
be interests to be compromised, as that of the 
-northern states of America in the navigation of the 


that 
rom that | dered 


Mississippi. Still, these contingent matters should 
be wal waded before being allowed to interfere 
with a great principle, if such shall really appear to 
be in question—for nature, in her great behests, is 
irresistible, or if driven out with a fork, will be 
sure to recur. 

If we really wish to have the advice of history upon 
any point on which it is necessary to make up an 
opinion, we shall usually obtain it, if we seek it in 
an unprejudiced spirit. This is no more than saying, 

there are some successions of events whic 
often, or rather systematically, take place. For 
example, when any set of political or religious maxims 
has been acted upon in an extreme or overbearin 
manner, it is perfectly certain that a reaction wi 
take place; that is to say, the people will at length 
become disgusted with the excess, and go off in the 
opposite direction. Thus it was that the age of the 
Civil War and Commonwealth was succeeded by an 
age of tyranny, profligacy, and irreligion. Even a 
virtuous system, if much talked about, will in time 
produce a repugnance in the giddy multitude, from the 
mere hatred of monotony. It becomes tired of hearing 
Aristides always called the Just. Another certain 
sequence of events is a heteroclite religion thriving 
through a persecution not excessive. All experience 
shews that, if you merely trouble, fine, and imprison 
a set of dissidents, or refuse them opportunities of 
worship, you will make them more determined in their 
views, and probably increase their numbers. At the 
same time, though it is not generally seen or acknow- 
ledged, it is equally certain that by a sufficientl 
powerful and merciless persecution, you can catia 
a set of schismatics. The suppression of Protestantism 
in France, Spain, and Italy is sufficient proof of this 
principle. 

Rulers and statesmen might, if they chose, read 
with sufficient clearness in history, that nothing but 
an enlightened love of the public weal ever comes, 
with their class, to any It has been proved 
over and over again, that a selfish ambition neither 
gives peace for the time nor ultimate success, 
Mankind is always too much for the tyrant at last. 
Napoleon III. ought to profit by the downfall of 
Napoleon I. Warned by that example, he should 
take care not to render himself too much the uncom- 
fortable neighbour—for, if he does, he will certainly, 
sooner or later, come to the same fate. 

Public men might also take warning from history 
regarding many illusions that are apt to beset their 
class. In the present unhappy civil war in America, 
we find the unionists loudly proclaiming the slender 
resources of the South, and there being amo them 
a vast proportion of loyalists, as reasons for believin, 
that the insurgent states will easily be subdued, an 
be very peaceable when they are so. It is impos- 
sible for an English onlooker to say that these ideas 
are ill-founded. Their truth may fully appear before 
these lines see the light. But there is great need 
for caution in adopting such views. The British 
mini in 1776 gave out that 5000 English troops 
would be sufficient to go over the whole surface of 
America, and leave it reduced to subjection. They 
also set vast store by the interfusion of loyalists among 
the rebellious a. But in the year after that 
just cited, an English army of greater number surren- 
to an American general, and we all know that 
hosts of three and four times the number were in the 
long-run unable to subdue the country. We also 
know that the loyal minorities proved utterly insigui- 
ficant and useless, opposed as they were to majorities so 
a ene and so enthusiastic. Such facts ought 
certainly to be kept in view on this melancholy occa- 
sion, if it be ible, amidst such exasperated feelings, 
to for a moment’s survey of history’s page. 

though the principles that appear determined by 
history are as yet but little regarded, we can hardly 


believe that it will always be so. Every age that 


’ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i] 
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maxims clearer. 
Continually, the power of a ding principles is 
increasing amongst mankind. We may surely, then, 
hope that a time will come—albeit not to be seen by 
any living eyes—when the bodies of men con- 
stituting states will be able, in every contingency, to 
judge of the dictum of history on the subject, and 
say: Let such not be done—let such be done. What 
vast calamities might be to man, what infinite 
benefits might be reaped, if we now could so read the 
voice of the Divine in the current of fact! 


PASSPORTS. 


Tue Roman empire is not the only old-world institu- 
tion whose Decay and Fall requires a historian. We 
live in strange times, when many a majestic i 
finds that the clay feet can no longer ‘support the 
brazen front, and when even the whitest supulchres 
ring hollow to the mattock and the spade. en the 
triple crown of the temporal papacy is —< to 
ruin—when Russian, Pole, and Hungarian awake from 
their long stupor to ask freemen’s rights—when Italy 
is taking breath prior to snapping the last link of 
her chain—and when the mouth of France herself 
is unlocked, we can scarcely wonder that the knell of 
passports has sounded. If there is cankering rust in 
this our social system, there is, Heaven be praised for 
it, a well-spring of life and hope also, a current that 
saps the foundations of even the oldest and most 
i e 8 rt system, an 

effete, ia now totterin death the 
fatal blow dealt by Napoleon the Third, Jmperator 
Francorum, on the first day of this year. 

Let us take a sketch of this toothless old Cerberus, 
before it becomes a fossil, and passes into the 
dominions of the antiquary. It is to Asia, the 
mother of and arms, of religion and 

ilosophy, and no less of plague, tyranny, and super- 
peg ll we owe the passport. The restless Greek 
would never have endured such a curb upon his rovings 
from isle to mainland, from city to haven, through 
that wonderful little Hellenic microcosm that consti- 
tuted his world, in Europe’s young days. But when 
he turned his face to the rising sun, and 
Persian border, he found the rough road was only to 
be smoothed by the possession of a safe-conduct under 
the hand and seal of the Great King or his satraps. 
The police of Persia are to this day as censorious and 

i ing on the score of passports as they were in 

enophon’s time, and no stranger can enter a walled 
city of Iran without a written permission, or a silver 
key ; indeed, the latter is probably co-existent with 
the document it replaces ; for untold cycles it has been 
the antidote to the poison of a most vexatious system, 
the open sesamé before which many grim portals have 
unclosed. In India, where, under the name of jarki, 
the passport is of as old date as the Aryan conquest, 
the silver key has ever been the traveller’s best friend ; 
while, on the other hand, the swarming millions of 
China have always indul in the most absolute 
freedom of locomotion. 


by the awkward scrawl of some nomadic 
meni rom nuis of France to the great 
os hand and seal of the awful Tartar 
‘the little party of shaveling diplomatists over many a 
thousand miles of weary steppe, was their egis in 
r and difficulty, the magic spell that caused 
‘guide and guard, horse and man, to speed the strangers 
upon their way. Not always have passports taken a 
they have more often 
stumbling-blocks than wings, ing i i 
ments to the pilgrim, who has 


the | within the ow 


countersign, has borne perforce with extortion to-day, 
that he may be im upon to-morrow. 
It is not very to ascertain the status of the 


passport in imperial Rome. Authorities seem to clash, 
and evidence to contradict evidence, on this point. A 
citizen was apparently free to roam or remove at his 
pleasure, and even a subject without citizen’s —_ 
seems to have migrated easily and at discretion ; 
= the magistrates of the various cities appear to 
ve exacted from ers some account of their 
calling or antecedents ; and those who visited a seaport, 
had to satisfy the comptroller of customs that they 
were good men and true, while papers are spoken 
of which may have been invoices and manifests, but 
which may ae have been passports. In medieval 
Europe, the rt became rampant, but under other 
titles, of which the most customary was that of safe- 
a period of endless war = broil, 
when the only voyagers were ur; y religion or 
lucre, pilgrim and merchant had ike to sue for a ~ 
from men of power. Of course, the poor way 
who trudged the dusty road with his staff and meagre 
wallet, and the scallop-shell in his plumeless hat, had 
no reason to provide himself with such a document. 
They were safe, those needy devotees, for the same 
cause which enabled their classic to 
sing before the robber. But the rich votaries of 
Compostella or Loretto—my lord and my lady, who 
travelled with a train of sumpter-mules, and ly 
steeds, and brave raiment—the violet-cloaked bishop 
bound for Rome—the mitred abbot hastening to urge 
a suit at the Vatican—these had to solicit — 
from many a king and baron as they journeyed on. 
Still more was it necessary that the unwarlike 
merchant, whose slow caravan bore the precious goods 
of the golden East and the ingenious South, over the 
long, long roads that led from Venice or Genoa to the 
rude markets of Western Europe, should provide 
himself with a pass. Without a safe-conduct, he 
and his were fair game, what the Bishareein Arabs 
call dummalafong, a thing to be spoiled and wasted. 
Even with a pass, the trader had need to be wary: 
hostile chiefs would not recognise the enemy’s signa- 
ture, and too much favour with one party subj the 
merchant to the imputation of a spy or traitor, when 
its of the other. In Spain, passports 
were granted by Moor and Christian alike to the 
foes of their respective faiths, and generally observed 
with honourable punctilio. England, previous to the 
Norman Conquest, had an efficient substitute for pass- 
ports in that wonderful provision of Anglo-Saxon law 
which overspread the land with a net-work of mutual 
responsibility, and made every man give bail for the 
good-conduct of his neighbours. When hundreds, and 
tithings, and earldoms were liable to pay the penalty 
of ou committed within their limits—when 
wapentake and township could be mulcted for offences 
chargeable to the most obscure of their inhabitants— 
and when society was divided into little synteleias 
of yeomen, jointly and severally punishable for the 
misconduct of any member of the club, the passport 
must have been quite supererogatory. No Saxon could 
have travelled without giving the most substantial 
reasons to his brother-bondsmen, and they continued 
to be sureties for his behaviour, even during his 
temporary absence from what was inly the most 
extraordinary system of espionage ever devised by a 
quasi-free people. 
fashions, and from that time forth the importation 
crops out among the disjected strata of English 
history. Not that there was the regular bureaucratic 
stamp upon that rude and early licence to travel; the 
port was as eccentric as the edicts of the Star 
Gielen or the rules of the court of Piepoudre. But 
under the Plantagenets, it was continually ordered by 
king and parliament that ‘no man sh forth of 
realm’ without the king’s special leave and 


| 
} 
| 

have usually taken the form of safe-conducts, granted 

by this or that belligerent prince, sealed by potent 

monarchs, signed by generals and chieftains, or 
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authorisation. 


Flanders, or even to cross the Scottish border, without i 


and who were far more respectable and respected than 
their generic title would 
always willing to convoy persons and property in 
tolerable safety to a foreign port, without troubling 
the Chancery or Exchequer of the realm to | 
the transit. In England, except in times of civil 
disturbance, all decent persons seem to have moved 
freely from place to place; but the severity of the 
vagrant acts shews how anxious the government was 
to restrict locomotion to those who had trim jerkins 
and sleek purses. In the e between Crown and 
Commons, every traveller required a written safeguard 
from the faction that was for the en 4 
the Mercurius Rusticus, the highwa “1 in 
days have been anything but bed of roses, since 
Harrison would bestow the required guarantee on no 
unregenerate wearer of love-locks and gay garments, 
while Rupert looked suspiciously upon steeple-hats, 
cropped hair, and sad a and the unlucky 
Trimmers between Cavalice and Roundhead usually 
contrived to provoke the spleen of both parties. 1660 
ne ae measure of individual liberty : 
Britons could ride to London then without first 


obtaining the consent of the nearest major-general, 
as in the —— of military sway; Bath and 
Tunbridge were freely resorted to by sick and hale ; 


nor did any i mpertnent official Gant of the pas- 
sengers in the flying-coach what errand took them 
from Oxford to the metropolis. The only impediments 
to travel were furnished by the vagrant acts, pro- 
fessedly levelled rogues and vagabonds, 
which, by virtue of the elasticity of law, furnished a 
net to catch bigger fish than the 

or which berries are accustomed 
Master Shallow, for example, was the Nemesis Me all all 
strolling- players, itinerant violers, and rambling men 
of music, a polemical brother of the quorum would 
pass his life in warring with Nonconformists, old Com- 
monwealth soldiers, or wand Quakers, which 
last met little mercy in England, Old or New. 


The vagrant acts would stretch to the utmost} French 


limits permitted by public opinion, and winked at 
by the king’s majesty. They could Bunyan as 
easily as Bedlam Bess, and were sharp thorns to such 
migrato! ae as Fox and Penn. Much 
he parish, on the of its 
day. Roman Catholics 
not travel securely while the nation was lend- 
ing its million ears to the bold fictions of Dr Titus 
Oates; Presbyterians were best at home after the 
passing of the Conventicle Act; in fact, whoever 
onged to a party or creed under the shadow of 
misfortune, was liable to be classed among 
men,’ and ‘comprehended’ as such. But still’ the 
passport flourished not. Very worthy, harmless folks 
were often forced to prove their respectability, at 
se inconvenience, to the satisfaction of some local 
ack-in-office; but such cases were exceptional, the 
mere flicker of s dying lamp, and with the Stuarts 
fell the last vestiges of the system. 

Abroad, on the other hand, the passport had been 
formally adopted, ted, trained, and trimmed, and 
brought into sedulous cultivation. This inestimable 
blessin It matched 


work of a dozen clerks 


Lares and Penates over the frontier, the some 
Protestant land where they could worship as their 
conscience bade them. Naturally, the sultan of 
Versailles was chary of such permission. It was 
enough to feed one turbulent city, ne allowing 
its walls to be crowded—enough to coerce the 
Huguenots with fire and sword, without er 
them to bear their Bibles and silk-looms awa: 
the soil to which the law chained them. Ne the 
kin ve — to the w classes: to 
going collect ard in Italy; to 
Madame bound or a German court, or 
to drink the waters of Aix. Such a task 
suited the Great—Louis, who knew by heart 
the pedigrees, the arms, the liveries of his aristocracy 
to perfection ; who even took the trouble of nee 
their letters in postal transit; and who was 
informed as to the debts and damaged reputations of 
his realm. it to watch 


propped on his 
high red fay an Pitted 


g out of his enormous full- 


the face that poets and courtiers te So 
whose smile could ar thousands of the wise, 


retention: they were a source of profit, a perennial 
harvest bearing golden grain for a hungry secrétariat ; 
and during the chief part, of the eighteenth century, 

cials were indeed a lean and rapacious 
tribe, for fees were their sole dependence, and the 
bankrupt y the salaries 
of subordinate penmen. Passports thus became the 
livelihood of a numerous class ; thousands of clerks, 
agents, and gendarmes had a vested interest in their 
permanence ; and at this present time, the system is 
still fondly adhered to by those concerned in 


; 
to an organisation t 
| @ pass; and this pass had to be © ersigned D ©) ent on mere rule of thumb. The —s became 
vernor or ambassador of the friendly power in ques- | a necessity; it was ingly given, there was 
use of the king’s sign- 
manual. Half France—that is, half the population 
| —wanted to migrate to Paris, where bread was 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| rottomec wig, as he slowly afixed Louis K. to one 
{ 
i | the bravest men have — ed in agomes of shame. 
1 Depend upon it, that Titania’s passion for honest 
Bottom contains a very deep political allegory, and 
Hl the juice of Oberon’s magic flower must be mingled 
with the oil at coronations. What Louis XIV. — 
| into an institution, his successors retained. e 
1} Regent and Louis XV. found passports convenient, 
s | but already another reason had arisen for their 
| 
; | the throne, but not the = Frenchmen care 
not a whit for individual a that their 
neighbours are no better off themselves. The 
) Convention found the passport system an admirable 
check to emigration, a famous pitfall in which to 
| entangle the feet of royalists; the Directory com- 
placently inherited this engine of statecraft; and 
i every successive government has cherished the pass- 
if port as its stanchest ally. 
If France had stood alone in this matter, the world 
| would have had the less to complain of ; but unluckily, 
Parisian fashions are followed by others than milliners 
urope is especially prone to pe itself after | 
French models. Because France had a passport 
system, Russia established one of exaggerated strin- 
gency 5 all the German powers, from the Cesar 
' at Vienna to the most insignificant Margrave, 
| death of Justinian. To do the old king justice, he | adopted the bag, =e even more readily than they 
m-and-ink | naturalised potato. The of 
his own Italy—now happily extinct—turned the old capricious 
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adapted his costume to a Parisian 
naturally no lack of tutors to guide him in the new 
path he had chosen for the Ottoman empire. Among 
other western amenities, he borrowed a custom-house 
and a passport. The latter was an innovation indeed, 
and provoked many a grow] of discontent from the True 
Believers. The Turks differ from the Persians in most 
respects, and in few things are so unlike them as in 
the habitual independence of ordinary life. That 
tiresome interference of the police, so common and so 
tolerated in other lands than Iran, and which meddles 
with all things temporal and spiritual, is to a Turk as 
unutterably odious as it is to a Briton. ‘If I do 
wrong,’ says Hassan between the whifis of his pipe, 
‘punish me; till then, let me alone.’ The Osmanli 
was used to travel check a 

+ man might ‘or a firman; a Christian 
pe set rank always asked for one, not as a per- 
mission to voyage, but as a letter of recommendation, 
really useful in a semi-barbarous land. But great was 
the horror of all good Mussulmans when it was 
announced to them their country was to be civil- 


’ ised, and that as France had a passport, so Turkey 


must adopt a teskéré; and nothing more vexa- 
tious than a Turkish teskéré, which requires renewal 
in each new beylik or pachalik, has ever been 
devised to torment the traveller. This also is paid 
for; and indeed, throughout Europe, there exists a 
standing army of officials, bound by the closest ties to 


support the system, and whose very purse-strings are | hast; 


bound up in its continuance. 

Steam has been the supplanter of the Ly phe 
won concessions in one place, has relaxed the rigid 
rules in another, and in a third has swept away the 

les, smu crowns, lithographed pomposities 
diction, and sanded autographs of clerk caiLaneaiie 
sary. England and the United States held bravely 
out through the very darkest periods of restraint 


and annoyance. Throughout Europe, the old work 


went on—the sanding, stamping, signing, the inspec- 
tion, and the the were too 
much even for a banded bureaucracy to struggle with. 
First, Englishmen began to dispense with the old 
— ce passport, that curious formality, which 
cost L.2, 18s. 6d., which could only be obtained on 
the ———— of — or M.P.s, and which 
even then was sparin, oled out, as if it were a per- 
sonal favour pose the minister of state. For 
this was substituted a consular passport, purchased 
for a crown-piece from the commercial representatives 
of France, Holland, or Belgium, and which answered 
for all purposes of common travel. Even then the 
Austrian ambassador at the court of St James's 
refused to grant his visa to such irregular docu- 
ments, —— - his colleagues in continental capitals 
were more obliging. To get leave for a trip to Russia 
required as much negotiation as if some article of a 


of the interesting traveller, the reasons which induced 
him to undertake the journey, the names and position 
of those to whom he bore letters of credit or of intro- 
duction, and so forth. John Bull paid little heed to 
this excess of Muscovite precaution, for his habitual 
taste led him elsewhere, and none but a merchant 


or two, a stray geologist, or an occasional engineer, 
Nor, when once in the imperial dominions, did the 
voyager’s troubles cease; his passport haunted him 
like a mocking fiend, tantalising and plaguing him 


as heartily by its presence. as by its absence. In. 


Peter il’s shadow. They were shuffled about 
department to department with a celerity 


permissions to stay or go, to buy or sell, 
e vagaries 0! 
a traveller in constant alarm and disputation; and 
even the Moscow and St 0 
ts) the ngers were com to pass hours, 
nen in toned, in wrangling with a host of police 
agents and commissaries, before they were allowed to 
France and her neighbours, great 
is time, in nei urs, 
laxity had crept in. In ing through fortified 
towns, travellers were no longer obliged to submit 
their papers to the scrutiny of the commandant, an 
antiquated duty still in the of 
officers on a journey; the personal description 
fell into disuse ; those 
charming pen-and-ink portraits which we of the 
elder generation were forced to carry about with us— 
ts not always of a flattering nature, and which 
scrupled not to call our noses ‘snub,’ our eyes gray 
or green, and our hair ‘reddish. This descripti 
was sup to be the best proof of identity ; and 
for a long while Mr Bull and his family endured the 
sketch which was destined to shew them 
to the foreign police as they were viewed by a 
foreign consul. At last, however, when railways 


feared to offend. I possess more than 
documents, wherein the bearer of the passport is 
described in lan that would suit most of the 
feature is moyen, or moyenne, 
which, I am told, is the French equivalent for 
‘middling.’ Thus, the authorities are informed that 
the traveller has a middling nose, eyes, and mouth, 
middling stature, middling hair, and is, on the whole, 
a very mediocre and common-place sort of person. 
soon utterly ; i passports were falli 
reg med when the attempt of Orsini on the 
Emperor Napoleon’s life lent a momentary stimulus 
to the system. From that time forth, none but 
British rts have been recognised, and the 
supply of the latter, matters have gone on wi 
rere le smoothness. Sweden and Norway set the 
example in abolishing the invidious tickets-of-leave 
to travel; Russia m ed her ans and Napoleon 


hundreds of had — ore, 
is a less a clumsy man- 
honest folks, but — never catches te 
us classes it was set for. Refu ways 
rts perfectly en régle. Spies, 
regici are curiously particular in the matter of 


visas and countersigns; and while these storm-birds 
of the world of politics rove at will, the chevaliers of 
provident or successful. Every 


not less or 
can forge a passport, buy a passport, 


Lascia passare into a uni required travelling 
dotte that passports furnished a needful bulwark to 
the state. Most remarkable in this respect was the 
conversion of the Turks. When Mahmoud the 
reforming sultan had slaughtered his janizaries, and 
an ugly trick of getting mislaid im official drawers, 
They which — but bribery could extract them. : 
were wanted for journeyings ; were neces- 
cry sojourn inte anil; they ad to be 
bartered for passes provisional and temporary, to be 
| exchan ed for letters of domiciliation, to be trans- 
expanded, and the value of time became recog- 
nised, the portraits became complimentary and vague, 
| and lost their ancient piquancy, as if the artists 
| | 
| ment that, after January 1, 1861, British travellers 
should enter France at their own discretion, without 
’ : : Pe Sacer | pass or permit. This, after all, was but a logical 
exacted the most accurate account of the social status | sequence from the emperor’s own published opinions 
on the passport in all its ay In his voluminous 
| works, he had laid down clearly enough, what 
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obtain a passport on some pretext, or in some round- 
about fashion, and the oldest veterans of the police 
have long ceased to place any reliance on the help 
which the ‘papers’ of a swindler can afford them. 


has been defended in the senate, regretted by a 
portion of the press, and bewailed by a majority of 
officials. Although sentenced to a speedy and com- 


‘plete extinction, the old system has its champions 


still; the nation accepts the boon of free locomotion 
with torpid indifference ; the subalterns of government 


grumble in their sleeves; and years hence, doubtless and 


some aged commissary will prate to his grandchildren 
of the bon vieux temps when no Frenchman was without 
that bosom-friend, his passport. 


A NARROW ESCAPE 
In the spring of the year 18—, I was returning home 
from the fm station, on poner as 
am ge in a merchant-ship of about 500 tons 
rden, named the Anne of London. She was terribly 
overladen, and our progress, though favoured by fair 
weather and propitious winds, had been slow and 
tedious. We however, successfully rounded the 
Cape, and had watered at St Helena, when in due 
course we found ourselves becalmed in the ‘ horse lati- 

tudes,’ so dreaded by all ns in a hurry. 

Here the good ship lay, not only ‘all that day,’ as 
the old song says, but for more , a fourteen days, 
under a cloudless sky and broiling sun, with the 
pitch bubbling up between every p! of the scorched 
deck. The brass rails on the poop and elsewhere, 
and every portion of metal within the influence of the 
sun, were not to be touched with impunity; and it 
was not even quite safe, if clad in thin duck or 
nankeen, to trust to a wooden seat! Time hung 
heavily on the hands of all on board, both passengers 
and crew. Every one was org at everything. 

Among the moe oe had made the acquaint- 
ance of a be ble French gentleman, who, with 
his wife and little children, were returning to la belle 
France, after a tracted sojourn in one of the 
islands in the Indian seas under the British flag. A 
ex coloured ayah was their sole domestic. I 
Saul M. de S—— a man of great intelligence, and a 
very agreeable companion, and his pretty, but over- 
petted, wife was also very charming, particularly to a 
young sailor like myself. 

Everything had been tried to enliven the monotony 
of our lives, from dancing down to pitch-and-toss, and 


devoutly did we pray for another kind of pitch-and- | aff: 


toss, with a ‘wet sheet’ and a ‘capful’ of wind. 
We were beginning to hate everything, even our 
companions in grief, and almost fancied that we were 
bewitched within the magic blue ring of the horizon, 
and doomed to remain there spell-bound for ever. 
Matters were in this state when, one day, as M. de 
S—— and myself were moodily pacing the deck under 
the awning, a small object far away astern of us 
caught my eye. I saw at once that it was a sail of 
some kind, but what particularly attracted my atten- 
tion was the rapid way in which, though still many 


miles distant, it appeared to be ———— This | After 


puzzled me greatly, as the sea was 
and not a ‘cat’s paw’ ruffled the bosom of the 
I drew my ee attention to the object, and 
hurried below for my glass. When I returned on 
deck, M. de S—— exclaimed : ‘ This vessel must be a 
steamer, as she seems to move very fast.’ Even he, a 
landsman, had observed the same thing that had 
soon got settled upon the object, and then 
a terrible of the mystery burst 
The vessel was a long, low, roguish-looking craft, 
hermaphrodite rigged, and with a tremendous rake aft 
in her tall tapering masts; but that which absorbed 


fall, successive flash and disappearance of sweeps, 
or long oars, from each side of the brigantine. What 
could this mean? Had I been cruising am the 
Malays, or even up the Mediterranean, I could have 
better understood the matter; but here, out at sea, 
hundreds of miles away from any land, what could 
this small villanous-looking craft be aes about 
for? My heart sickened at the very thought. 
Improbable though it appeared, this vessel must be 
a pirate! 
At this moment, I felt some person touch my arm, 
(Mitchell). He ap pale and agitated, 
whispered in a husky voice : ‘What do you make of 
her, sir?’ 

Alas! this was no time for minemg matters, so I at 
once told him my suspicions. ‘Great Heaven!’ said 
he, ‘ we are lost ; for I do not think I have a firearm on 
board fit for service, and but a trifle of powder ; my 
crew, also, are only twenty-four men, all told!’ 

Certainly this was not a very cheering pros 
with a pirate under our lee; but, however, I begged 
him at once to call a council of war of all the officers 
of his ship, and the three male passengers, — 
myself, in order to consult what to do in this frigh 
emergency. 

This he at once did, and without disturbing Madame 


de S——, who ey was not visible that day, ~ 


being somewhat (that is to say, too lazy to 
get up!) We at once proceeded to the ‘cuddy ;’ 
the council consisting of the master, his two mates, 
the boatswain, and the carpenter; M. de S——, 
a Mr Johnson, and myself. It would be tedious 
to describe the meeting; but the upshot of the 
matter was, that J was uested to undertake the 
warlike preparations ; the male passengers, 
together with the skipper and his officers, swore to 
assist and obey me in everything. This was a great 
responsibility to be thrust upon a young fellow of 
about twenty-two years of age ; but I did not hesitate 
to undertake it. 

My first step was to get Mitchell to muster the 
crew the deck, where I made a 
speech, telling them of the suspicions we of the 
craft in our wake, and that = must make the best 
of a very bad job; that if it came to a brush, I felt 
sure, I said, that every mother’s son of them would 
fight to the last, to defend the good ship and the two 
helpless women and the poor little children who were 
amongst us. Mitchell told them to obey me in 
everything, as I was a king’s officer, and up to fighting- 
airs. 

The men answered with a cheer, and one old fellow, 
who was called ‘ Old Joe,’ at once stepped forward and 
said : ‘If you please, your honour, I was captain of a 
gun for many years on board aking’s ship ; and if so be 
there should be anything of that sort on board, I and 
Bill here ’—witha jerk of his thumb over his shoulder— 
‘can shew them how to handle them.’ Mitchell now 
remembered that there were a couple of old carronades 
somewhere in the hold, but he yore not exactly state 
their whereabouts ! The hint, however, was sufficient, 
andanexploring-party was speedily sent below to search. 
a tedious and anxious below, the joy- 
ful cry was heard from Old Joe: ‘Here they are, my 
hearties ; so bear a hand to get them slewed up!’ And 
there, indeed, appeared two old ship-guns, with their 
they would stand a charge of powder! However, the 
hold was quickly opened; and, by the help of an 
per aed derrick, our pieces of ordnance were 
safely hoisted upon deck. 

The preparing of these guns for service I left for 
Old Joe and his shipmates, whilst I and my 
collected all the old cutlasses, muskets, and pistols we 
could find on board. M.de S—— had a good sword 
and a pair of duelling pistols, Mr Johnson had a 


ail 

q 
| | 

Ll 
‘ 
i. nd yet there 18 no abuse too flagrant or contempt- 
te ible to have its partisans or mourners. The passport : 
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brace of pistols also, and I had a sword and pi 


tire them again! By this device we appeared to 
carry four guns! We tried our small-arms also in 
pe J same manner, firing the muskets and pistols in 
volleys. 

Much time was consumed in these proceedings, and 
whether it was that our stratagem had told with 
some effect or not, it was evident that the brigantine’s 
sweeps had been laid in, and that she had advanced 
no nearer in the interval. We therefore concluded 
that the pirate intended to wait till nightfall before 
he ran us aboard. God help us! It was a fearful 
thought. But every one bore up like a hero, and we 
made the best preparations that we could devise to 
resist the anticipated assault. 

Towards sundown, another sail was seen on the 
horizon, and the pirate appeared to perceive her at the 
same moment, for he once more ‘out sweeps,’ and 

uiled towards the ill-fated sail at a smart pace. 

very eye was strained in watching the two vessels ; 
and just as it became too dark to distinguish distant 
objects, a flash! followed by a loud report, startled 
the stoutest heart amongst us. Further surmises were 
useless, for up to this moment, though some had still 
tried to ‘hope against hope, that the strange craft 
was not a pirate after all, the dreadful certainty 
fell like lead upon the hearts of all! That gunshot 
had told a tale that none could doubt the meaning of; 
and unless God should send help, either by a night- 
breeze, or some ship with which we might act in 
concert, and so beat off this scoundrel, our doom 
must, in all human probability, be indeed a fearful 
one. But it was of no use to give way to despair; 
and darkness having now cl in, we exti ed. 
every light on board, even in the binnacle, and en- 
forced the strictest silence fore and aft in the ship. I 
need not say there was no sleep for any of us that 
night. Anxiety had ‘murdered sleep,’ and none even 
attempted to‘turn in.’ Long and drearily passed the 
feverish hours of that terrible night; and by the 
first faint streak of dawning light every eye was 
strained to see if the pirate was still in sight. Alas! 
a glance was sufficient. Not only was the pirate 
there, but another vessel with him, evidently the prize 
he had captured the night before. Still they were at 
some distance apni us, and it seemed that the 
misfortune of this vessel had probably saved us from 
the night-attack we had expected. 

Our nerves had been so overstrained for many 
hours, that some now began to shew signs of waveri 
and despair; under the circumstances, therefore, 
thought it better to order a good allowance of to 
be served out to the poor fellows, and keep 
employed in exercising ped pe &c., as much as our 
small stock of powder w: it. Thus passed 
another wretched day of — and 

As evening was ing, we sa’ he 

lose to us, that with the naked eye we 
could see her decks swarming with men, and a ‘ long 
Tom’ (or large swivel-gun) amid-ships. I at once 
ordered every man to his station, as we all anticipated 
an immediate attack ; but, to our astonishment, a 
deliberate survey, she went about, and swept back 
again to her _— She evidently thought we were 
rather too well armed and prepared for an easy prey 
during daylight, so we once more set ourselves for 
= 


the pirate 
is time so cl 


our long and anxious night-watch. Some of our men 

were so wearied out, that I sent them below to snatch 

a little rest ; but. by nightfall, of their own accord, all 
hands had again mustered on deck. 

The lights were once more extinguished, and I was 

with silent and sorrowful steps, when 

Yes, 


pacing the poo 
by | suddenly I felt a cool air fanning my chee 


truly, it was no delusion ; a breeze had sprung up at 
last! Thank God! Instantly springing down upon 
deck, I gave orders to set every stitch upon Ther 
‘below and aloft,’ and to trim the yards so as to feel 
the full benefit of the breeze. All was now bustle 
and activity ; and after altering our course, by the 
skipper’s advice, we once more heard the joyful 
ripp e of the waters as they danced by the good ship’s 

WS. 

But our joy was short-lived, for just as we were 
congratulating ourselves on our deliverance, our 
destruction was almost accomplished. 

I was standing on the lee-quarter, watching what 
a our ship was making, when I distinctly 

eard a sound that sent my blood tingling to my very 
extremities, and almost lysed me. Mu oars! 
from one, two, three different points! Merciful God 
protect us! Silence was useless now, so I sprung 
amongst the crew, and shouting at the a ae my 
voice: ‘Men, to your stations ; the enemy’s boats are 
alongside!’ I rushed to the gun on the larboard- 
side, and hurried Old Joe and his comrades to the 
other, and with the crew about equally divided 

een us, we silently awaited the attack, each of us 
being armed with a ple of balls in our 
han We had not long to wait, for, finding by the 
bustle on board that they were discovered, the pirates, 
with a yell, pulled boldly under the main channels, 
and in an instant were swarming up the ship’s side. 
In another moment, the savages would have been 
amongst us, but shouting to my men: ‘ Let them have 
it, boys!’ I hurled the heavy balls with all my strength 
into the boat, and prepared to defend myself with my 
sword. But the avalanche of cold iron had done its 
work, and the boat alongside was a mass of shattered 
timbers, with her ruffian crew already beaten down 
and struggling with the waters for their lives, except 
two fellows who were now in the rigging; a blow 
from my trusty sword disposed of one wretch, 
whilst a shot from one of our crew gave his quietus to 
the other. 

Hearing a struggle on the starboard-side of the 
deck, I rushed over with my division, and I soon 
found we had enough and to spare still on our hands. 

Old Joe and his party given the other two 
boats much the same reception that our enemy had 
received, but not with such complete and smashin:; 
effect, for one Pi to esca) 
damage altogether, and the other was only partial 
anor though fast sinking. The din of battie 
and the flash of small-arms were raging around us, so, 
seeing that not a moment was to be lost, we let fly 
the old carronade, depressed to the utmost, at the 
su the report, ap to so no longer. 
But in the meantime several of the pirates had 
succeeded in gaining the deck, and the darkness 
prevented our seeing the full extent of our danger ; 
tetzesting to the undisc’ gun, we ran 
it in as quickly as ible, and slewed it round 
on to the ship’s deck; we then threw a ball of 
ing tow amongst the panic-stricken pirates, and 
gave them the contents of the old gun at only a few 

ards’ distance, tearing our own bulwarks to pieces, 
but effectually exterminating the savages who had 
gained the deck. 

Finding, on examination, that we were completely 
victorious, and sole masters of the deck, we had once 
more leisure to look around; and great was our joy 
and gratitude to God. when we found that the 


| brigantine had not herself followed up the attack ; 


—_ of tolerable pistols. The bayonets we set to 
work and spliced on to the capstan bars, and so 
rigged out some capital boarding-pikes ; the fires 
we cleaned, and the cutlasses we sharpened 
paw ag By the carpenter’s stone. When all was | 
ready, Old Joe proposed to ‘scale the guns;’ and 
in order to a as formidable as we could, we 
contrived to the two guns in succession on the } 
starboard-side, and then run them over to port, and | 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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confident of in 


trusting, I suppose, to the number in the boats, 
and success, she still remained i 
the same position as when darkness closed es 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Now that it is settled that the new Foreign Office 
shall be to the disappoint- 
ment of those who er picturesque pointed 
style ; that Birmingham talks of building an exchange, 
and Boston, in New England, of establishing a zoo 
garden; that locomotives can cross the Rhine 
a handsome railway-bridge at Kehl; that Lieuten- 
ants Smith and Porcher of the royal navy have dug 
up fine statues in ancient ne, and are prosecut- 
ing their search for more; that Lord Somers points 
out Cilicia as a promising region to explore for 
remains of istian art; that Mr has 
shewn what a noble memorial of George Stephenson 
he will one day erect at Newcastle; that Sheffield 
a statue to that 
.S. Jearus is pursuing her fishery-protection 
the conte of that the 
‘Gorilla controversy’ has ended for the present by 


a purchase of certain of the monsters for L.500 for | the 


the British Museum; that holiday-time has come to 
now that all this is 

or doing, Manchester, fertile in resources, has 
made up its mind that the forthcoming meeting of 
the British Association within its walls shall not be 
im any way backward ; and as Mr William Fairbairn 
is ident, and will deliver the thirty-first annual 
an, we may be sure that mechanical science, at 
least, will have due consideration. That good work 
will be done by the sections, is confidently antici- 
pated: astronomy has made progress, and now that 
the spectroscope is available for observation of the 
sun, the communications on that subject will be 
unusually interesting. The Earl of Rosse has made 
further observations of the nebulae, and discovered 
that the spiral form is the most prevalent in those 
far-remote and mysterious objects. He finds reason 
to believe, moreover, that they move, having some 
sort of rotation, so that the study of the nebule 
appears to be at present richer in promise than at 
any previous time. 

resting facts in ethnology 
be looked for, and additional particulars on ceniien 
which has been somewhat vexed of late—namely, the 
comparative anatomy of the brain as between man 
and the a One of our ablest ethnologists has just 
returned a journey to Denmark, during which 
he searched some of the so-called ‘kitchen-middens’ 
—ancient refuse-heaps, containing bones, shells, and 
flint implements of various kinds, which, judging 
from bish by 


primeval ‘middens, which may tend to elucidate 

Archibald Geikie, after careful examination of 
the shores of i. Firth of Forth, concludes that 


ties, i 
has long been as fuel by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and is in request for steamers on the Pacific. 
Moreover, it is convertible into gas, as may be 
proved at some future day by the towns of New 
Columbia.—This mention of American exploration 
reminds us fhat Captain Parker Snow has been 
making pre ions, though with some doubt as to 
the means of completing them, to sail in the discovery 
yacht Endeavour, to carry out, if ible, his scheme 
of discovering further relics of Sir John Franklin’s 
expedition. te is his design, should the state of the 
ice in Baffin’s Bay favour quick progress, to replenish 
his stores from those left on Beechey Island by former 
expeditions, and push on to winter in King William’s 
sufficiently searched. 

A member of the Horticultural Society at Paris, 
after a series of experiments, has discovered a 
by which the blossom of the lilac can be made 
to appear white, by preventing the development of 

natural colour. Sie pesnninte plant the trees 
in a hothouse which, facing the north, receives no 
direct rays from the 
until the buds and blossoms are about to burst, when 
the light is completely excluded by shutters, except- 
ing now and then a faint ray introduced gem 

principle is kept in abeyance, an e flowers 
white; but the leaves having 
been in a more advanced state than the blossom at 
the time of seclusion, retain their natural colour. By 
similar treatment, red roses may be to white, 
and other flowers will probably be found susceptible 
same a — interference truly 

i ordi operations of nature. 

A simple remedy for the grape disease has been 
onmaitihe tried for three successive years by a cul- 
He 
had noticed the efficacy of lime in preventing the 
accumulation of moss on the bark of trees, pre- 
serving wheat from the rot, and he gave a coat of 
whitewash to all his vines, particularly to the young 
wood, and found that the branches lost the red spots 


colour. He now — the whitewash immediately 
after the pruning, w. i 


difference between the aj 
were limed within the first two weeks of March, and 
his neighbours’, which were not limed at all, was 

ishi Moreover, the coat of whitewash pro- 
Trosts. 


investigating the composition 
and manner of production of gums in the v 
ion ; a subject but little inquired oe 


antimony in a certain way, Dr 


7 
during its slow former changes could in like 
manner occur, abides have taken 
1 r Bryson brings forward further evidence as to the 
main peak, intended as signals for the guidance of the | aqueous origin of granite, and demonstrates the fact 
pirates doomed never to return to her. by instrumental means. In common with Mr Sorby, 
We dared not yet congratulate ourselves on being | whose interesting researches into this subject we 
in safety, but squaring the yards, we ran dead before | have already noticed, he finds fluid cells in all the 
ined.—Another geological fact worthy of notice is 
rapid glance around, we came to the glorious certainty | that, according to the report of the explorers who 
that our enemy was no longer in sight. surveyed the American continent from Canada to 
| the Rocky Mountains and Vancouver's Island, there 
' indicative of the malady, and recovered their norm 
© early tribes 0 e stone period. e an fo 
of Copenhagen have come to some very important 
conclusions from the relics discovered in these 
| 
| 
combination of lime and an acid it is possible to pro- 
duce a sort of gum-arabic, we shall perhaps hear of 
: the production of other kinds of gums by artificial 
period, or since the Roman invasion. In one locality, | means.—B treating 
this upheaval amounts to as much as twenty-five yer ei, Be at it can be conve! in 
feet; and the inference from the facts is, that if | what is now known in the market as Patent Anti- 
fuch a change could occur without attracting notice | mony Paint, which possesses none of the deleterious ., 
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being lower in price e lead, a given quan’ 
will cover one-fourth more of surface; while, ~~ 4 
door work, it is much more durable. Dr Stenhouse 
is known for his fruitful researches into the chemical 
constituents of various vegetable products; he has 
now added to the list by discovering that a white 
crystalline substance can be extracted in consider- 
able quantities from the bark of the larch. This 
substance is pleasantly aromatic; but what its 
economical uses are, remains to be investigated.—It 
appears that there is now something in common 
between crockery and — , for silicate of potash 
is found to be an excellent material for a 
broken earthenware, glass or stone, and wi 

stre that the articles will not break a second 
time in the same place; while carpenters and joiners 
may use it as a substitute for glue, and with i 
advantage in constructions e to the weather.— 
‘The army is not what it to be,’ is the despond- 
ing of a few personages of the old school, who 
see in change a confession of weakness; but those 
who think and see otherwise will learn with satis- 
faction that a professorship of Tropical Medicine as 
well as of Hygiene has been established in the Army 
Medical School at Chatham. We trust that one 
consequence will be a diminished mortalii our 
troops at stations between the tropics in the next 
official rt on the health of the army.—The Medical 
Society of Boston (Massachusetts) offer a prize for a 
paper on the accidents that ensue from the use of 
ether and chloroform; on their nature, and on the 


means of ention.—The Croonian Lecture of the 
Royal Society, delivered by Dr E. Brown-Séquard, 
‘On the tions between Muscular Irritability, 


Cadaveric Rigidity, and Putrefaction, set forth a 
number of interesting physiological facts. Popularly 
explained, the term irritability is to be understood as 
signifying full power or vigour; and with this in 
mind it will be easy to comprehend the main - 
ment of the lecture—namely, that the less of ate al 
irritability in the body at the time of death, whether 
in man or animals, the more rapidly does putrefaction 
set in. It was noticed at Solferino, that the corpses of 
those killed in the morning, when the muscular 
system was vigorous, decom after a longer 
interval than those killed in the evening, exhausted 
with the fatigues of the day. For the same reason, 
the flesh of overdriven cattle becomes very soon 
tainted and unfit to be eaten. 

From a series of observations carried on at Man- 
chester, Dr Thomas Moffat is of opinion that diseases 
of the nervous centres are more likely to occur in 
stormy seasons, age | storms of hail and snow, 
than at other times. e diseases referred to are 
apoplexy, epilepsy, paralysis, vertigo, diarrhoea, vomit- 
ing, and cramps; and many persons will perhaps be 
able to remember cases which seem to bear out the 
theory ; but we think that long-continued observa- 
tions in places wide apart would be required before 
it could be established that there is, in reality, ‘an inti- 
mate connection between hail and snow showers, 
stormy weather and electricity, and certain forms of 


Astronomers are now well agreed, that the 
comet which took them by surprise on the 30th of 
June last, is not the famous comet of Charles V., nor 
any one of those mentioned in the annals of their 
science. In a communication to the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, M. Leverrier explained how this 
conclusion was arrived at. Three observations of a 
comet, made twelve or twenty-four hours — accord- 
ing as the motion is fast or slow, enable the observer 
to calculate the comet’s orbit, a task which occupies 
about twenty-four hours. The orbit once calculated, 
can be com with other known orbits, and 


whether a comet be an entire stranger, or a former one 


tained. Of the comet of 1861, it be said that 
no man knows whence it came or whither it $ 
and not till some very exact calculations shall 
been finished, shall we know whether it will ever 
again come within sight of the earth. Of course some 
attempts were made to investigate the physical con- 
troscope think saw certain dark lines; others, 
whose carefulness of observation is beyond question, 
= no lines Mr De 
obtain a ic i of it, but tho he 
focused the oar? or full m minutes, = the 
slightest effect was produced. And yet the illuminat- 
ing power was great, for it threw a light upon the 
sea equal to that of a young moon. 

Visitors of the Greenwich Observatory, Mr Airy 


recommended that as the minor ets had become 


an 
labour. e subject was further discussed the 
of German ear 
at Berlin ; and we believe that a distribution of the 
small among certain observatories will ere long 
be The necessity for the distribution becomes 
every year greater by reason of the increasing number, 
which is at present seventy. It is not unworthy of 
record, that twelve of these threescore-and-ten were 
discovered at the late Mr Bishop’s observatory in the 
Regent’s Park. The congress above mentioned meet 
this month at Dresden, to deliberate on a further dis- 
tribution—namely, the observations of fixed and 
variable stars and nebule among the observatories 
best fitted for the work ; also to devise some arrange- 
ment whereby comets and planets, when noted in 
future, may be followed and calculated systematically. 
One of our ablest photographers, considering that it 
would be tee to detest a of bank-notes by 
taking p graphic copies of the suspected notes, 
and examining we under the stereoscope side by 
side with genuine notes, concludes, and not without 
reason, that with stereoscopic pictures of double 
stars whose motion is doubtful, astronomers would be 
able to detect the smallest displacement. Mr Warren 
de la Rue has all the means and appliances for testing 
this ingenious notion, and we hope he will do so. 
As a case in point: M. Liais writes from Brazil, that 
he has determined the latitude of a place in that 
country by photographs of the eclipse of 1858. 


OIL-SPRINGS OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA. 


Tr is as yet little known in this country that our trans- 
atlantic kinsmen, both of the States and Canada, have 
lately witnessed the development of a source of natural 
wealth, of an entirely new and singular character— 
namely, oil-springs. It is found in certain districts near 
the northern lakes, that great magazines of oil and 
asphalt rest in deep recesses of the earth, whence the 
substance can easily be obtained by pumping, if it does 
not come naturally to the surface. 

A gentleman named Denton, who visited the Canadian 
oil-springs in January 1861, thus describes them. ‘They 
are situated from twenty-eight to thirty miles south-east 
of Port Sarnia, in a flat, swampy, and densely wooded 
country. The stiff soil is underlaid with a very uniform 
deposit of tenacious dri y, the thickness of which 
varies from fifty to one hundred feet. In it are oecasion- 
ally found boulders of primitive rock, and masses of 
limestone, evidently torn from the underlying formation, 
and transported but a short distance from the place of 
their original deposit. In the drift-clay, or at the base of 
it, most of the oil hitherto found has been discovered at 


depths varying from thirty to seventy feet. 
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qualities of white-lead, and costs less. i 
| 
numerous, muc. time an ur WOU sav 
instead of the places of the whole number being 
calculated annually by each observatory in Europe, 
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* At Kelly and Adam's Wells I found them pumping by 
hand from four to five barrels a day from each well, of 
dark oil, having the consistency of Orleans molasses ; but 
I have no doubt that, with proper appliances of pumps 
and steam-engines, forty or fifty barrels could be easily 


produced. 

* Eight or ten miles south of these, at Underhill’s Well, 
where five or six thousand gallons flowed over and ran 
down Black River when it was first opened, we found a 
man, “greasy as a tallow-ketch,” drawing up oil with a 
common wooden pump at the rate of twenty barrels per 


day. 

* At Williams’ Wells, two miles from there, asphaltum 
covers the ground for two or three acres, in some places 
more than two feet in thickness. The gas disengaged 
from the oil seems to have produced an eruption, and 
elevated this part of the country above the general level, 
and the oil overflowing, its more volatile properties have 
been evaporated, and this bed of asphaltum is the 
result. 


‘It is a common idea, even with geologists, that the oil 
has been produced from beds of coal; but this oil-field is 
of itself sufficient to shew the incorrectness of the notion. 
The limestone found in this region, under the drift-clay, 
I recognise as a member of the Hamilton group of the 
Devonian formation, and as such is geologically many 
thousand feet below the lowest member of the carboni- 
ferous formation, below which workable coal-beds are 
never found. 

‘The truth is, that this oil, found so abundantly in 
Canada, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and many other localities, is 
not coal-oil, but coral oil. Stored away in. cells, forming 
in the aggregate immense reefs, as it was collected from 
the impure waters of the early oceans by minute coral 
polyps, it has been driven by heat and pressure into 
reservoirs and crevices, where man’s ingenuity is discover- 
ing it day by day. I have in my possession many speci- 
mens of this fossil coral, with the oil plainly visible in 
the cells. 

*In Canada, the oil-fever is raging. Land is changing 
hands rapidly, and selling from eight to one thousand 
dollars an acre, according to its supposed propinquity to 
the oleaginous deposit. On the Michigan side of the 
river, I have no doubt that oil will yet be discovered in 
large quantities, though at a greater depth. Mr White, of 
Port Huron, who accompanied me on my Canadian trip, 
took me to one spot about three miles west of Port Huron, 
where gas is passing off continually in quantities sufficient 
to light a large city, good evidence of oil beneath, from 
which the gas is diséngaged.’ 

In striking harmony with the nature of this extraor- 
dinary mine of wealth, there occurred in April last an 
accident of gigantically calamitous character. A jet deau 
(so to speak) of oil caught fire! The affair occurred at 
Tidione, in Pennsylvania, as thus described in a local 
newspaper : 

‘During the drilling of an oil-mill, a sudden rush of 
oil, at the rate of seventy barrels an hour, took place, the 
stream ascending forty-one feet above the surface of the 
ground. Above this mass of oil, the gas or benzine rose 
in a cloud for fifty or sixty feet.. All the fires in the 
neighbourhood were immediately extinguished, excepting 
one four hundred yards distant. The fire from this ignited 
the floating gas, and in a moment the whole air was in 
roaring flames. As soon as the gas took fire, the head of 
the jet of oil was in a furious blaze, and falling like 
water from a fountain over a space one hundred feet in 
diameter, each drop of oil came down a blazing globe of 
boiling oil. Instantly the ground was in a flame, constantly 
increased and augmented by the falling oil. At once a 
scene of indescribable horror took place. Scores of men 
were thrown flat, and numbers, horribly burned, rushed 
blazing from the hell of misfortune, shrieking and scream- 
ing in their anguish. Just within the circle of the flames 
could be seen four bodies boiling in the seething oil; and 
one man, who had been digging at a ditch to convey away 
the oil to a lower part of the ground, was killed as.he dug, 
and could be seen, as he fell over the handle of the spade, 


roasting in the fierce element. Mr H. R. Rouse, a gentle- 
man largely interested in the wells in this locality, and 
whose income from them amounted to one thousand dollars 
a day, was standing near the pit, and was blown twenty 
feet by the explosion. He got up and ran about ten or~ 
fifteen feet further, and was dragged out by two men, 
and conyeyed to a shanty some distance from the well. 
When ke arrived, not a vestige of clothing was left upon 
him but his stockings and boots. His hair was burned 
off, as well as his finger-nails, his ears, and his eyelids, 
while the balls of his eyes were crisped up to nothing. In 
this condition he lived nine hours. The heat of the fire 


‘was so intense, that no one could approach within one 


hundred and fifty feet without scorching their skin or 
garments. It was the most frightful, and yet the grandest 
pyrotechnical display ever vouchsafed to a human being. 
On Friday morning, the oil was still rushing up, on fire, 
with the same regularity and speed, throwing, it was 
calculated, at least one hundred barrels an hour, covering 
an immense space with flaming oil—a loss to the pro- 
prietors of the well of from twenty to twenty-five thousand 
dollars daily. No human power can extinguish the flames, 
and the oil must burn until the well is exhausted. The 
following wells, with machinery, were burned, with the 
accompanying estimated loss of oil: Wadsworth’s Well, 
three hundred barrels daily; Dobb's Well, two hundred 
and fifty barrels daily; Van Andon’s Well, one hundred 
barrels daily; T. Morian’s Well, two hundred and fifty 
barrels daily; Hawley and Merrick’s Well, about two 
thousand five hundred barrels daily.’ 


THE BUTTERCUP. 


TuExe is a golden-chaliced flower, 
_ bright-faced floral child, 
Upspringing from its grassy bower 
On heath and moorland wild. 


On heath and moorland wild it grows, 
Blooms in the hedge-walled mead, 
And like a star of beauty glows 
Upon the mountain’s head. 


The poor child’s flower, the daisy meek, 
Well loves the yellow gem, 

And often lays her crimson cheek 
Against its downy stem. 


From the rill’s thickly herbaged side, 
- It throws its golden light 
Upon the zephyr-crimpéd tide 
With dainty lilies white. 


The beauty-spotted lady-bird 

Oft nestles in its breast, 
Amid the shining leaves that gird 
_ The haven of her rest. 


A deep thrill flashes through my heart, 
Whenever I behold, 

From crowded haunts of men apart, 
Its radiant cup of gold. 


“Tis linked with life's sweet matin-hours, 
With childhood’s love and glee, 

And there’s not one of all the flowers 
More beautiful to me. 


Let poets praise the daisy wild, 
Field-Flora’s queen and pride, 

But not o’erlook the gold-bright child 
That trembles by her side. 
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